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An exhibition of ceramic decoration was 
held in May in Gallery 3 1 by the Chicago 
Ceramic Association and the National League 
of Mineral Painters. The work, mostly 
conventional in character, was excellent both 
in design and execution. 

During the first week in May Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke, the Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, visited Chi- 
cago upon the invitation ot the An Institute. 
A reception in his honor was given upon the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 5, to our mem- 
bers and to the members of the American 
Association of Museums, which was meeting 
in Fullerton Hall at that time. 

Besides the brilliant company of our own 
members assembled there were present repre- 
sentatives of the art museums at St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis and Buffalo, and of mu- 
seums of natural history and science all over 
the country. 



THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 

The Annual Meetings of the Governing 
Members and of the Trustees of the Art In- 
stitute were held June 2 and June 4. 

The following Trustees were re-elected 
for three years; Messrs. Deering, Bartlett, 
Mitchell, Nickerson, Shaw, Sprague and 
Ryerson. Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus and Mr. 
Clyde M. Carr were elected Trustees for 
unexpired terms of two years. 

The officers of former years were re-elected, 
and the Board stands as follows : 

TRUSTEES OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
1908-9. 

Edward E. Ayer, John J. Glessner, 
Adolphus C. Bartlett, Frank W. Gunsaulus, 
John C. Black, Chas. L. Hutchinson, 

Chauncey J. Blair, Bryan Lathrop, 



Clarence Buckingham, Frank G. Logan, 
Daniel H. Burnham, R. Hall McCormick, 
Edward B. Butler, John J. Mitchell, 
Clyde M. Carr, Samuel M. Nickerson, 

Charles Deering, Martin A. Ryerson, 

Henry H. Getty, Howard Van D.Shaw, 
Albert A. Sprague. 

Ex Officio 
Fred A. Busse, Mayor. 
Walter H. Wilson, Comptroller. 
Henry G. Foreman, Pres. South Park Com. 
William Best, Auditor South Park Com. 



Charles L. Hutchinson, President. 
Martin A. Ryerson, Vice-President. 
Ernest A. Hamill, Treasurer. 
William A. Angell, Auditor. 
William M. R. French, Director. 
Newton H. Carpenter, Secretary. 

The Annual Reports of the Trustees and 
of the Director showed progress and activity 
in all directions. There have been building 
improvements to the extentof about $25,000, 
but additional room is still needed. 

The expenses for maintaining the galleries 
and for building have been about %\ 1 1,500, 
and the receipts, from memberships, door- 
fees, taxation, and all other sources, have 
been about $113,000, leaving a favorable 
balance of ;^ 1,5 00. 

In the school department in round num- 
bers the receipts, chiefly from tuition fees, 
have been $78,000, and the expenses 
$74,000, a favorable balance of $4,000. 
For several years there has been a deficit in 
this department. 

The endowment funds were increased 
$23,400, making a total of $274,000. 
The debt has been reduced $21,000 during 
the last year. 
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The attendance of visitors in the museum 
was 550,289,^ an increase over last year of 
28,195. It has sometimes been the custom 
to count the students among the visitors to 
the museum, once for every day of attend- 
ance. If this were done this year the mu- 
seum attendance would be increased to 
745,112. 

The attendance in the library increased 
from 50,340 to 57,378. The number of 
students increased from 2,563 to 4,144, a 
large part 6f the increase being due to the at- 
tendance of public school teachers in the 
evening and Saturday classes. 

An important bequest is that of Mr. Joseph 
Brooks Fair, who gave his private collection 
of etchings and prints, and a fund of $ 1 8,000, 
of which the income is to be expended for 
the purchase of etchings, dry-points and 
mezzotints. 

During the year closing June i, 1908, 
the number of Life Members has increased 
28 and the number of Annual Members 49 1, 
making the membership 309 Life Members 
and 2328 Annual Members. 

The most important gifts and accessions 
have been oil paintings by H. D. Murphy, 
by Prosper Marilhat, by Cranach and by 
Brush ; a large Flemish tapestry of the 1 5 th 
century ; a collection of Japanese objects ; 
and many books, photographs and lantern 
slides. 

There have been 27 successive exhibitions 
of pictures and art objects, besides the per- 
manent collection ; and 254 audiences in 
Fullerton Memorial Hall. The catalogues 
and publications have numbered 19. 

The twenty-ninth Annual Report is in 
press and will appear almost simultaneously 
with this Bulletin. 



HONORS IN THE SCHOOL 

Since regular diplomas are not issued in 
the academic department of the school (draw- 
ing, painting and sculpture), their place is in 
some degree supplied by a system of Prizes 
and Honors. These awards are based upon 
excellence in drawing, painting and compo- 
sition, and the fiilfillment of certain periods 
and courses of study. 

At the close of the school year, June 19, 
1 908, the following awards were made : 

The John Quincy Adams Prizes. Two 
Foreign Travelling Scholarships of four hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars each, limited to 
American-born students, who have not pre- 
viously studied abroad : 

Leo A. Makielski, South Bend, Ind. 

Charles A. Wilimovsky, Chicago. 

The American Travelling Scholarship ot 
^125 to Edward Spear, Chicago. 

The first Frederick Magnus Brand Prize 
for Composition, of ^50, to Harry Lawrence 
Gage, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Ditto, $25, to Fred M. Grant, 
Sibley, Iowa. 

Third Ditto, J 1 5, to Wm. E. Scott, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fourth Ditto, |io, to Mattie E. Akeley, 
Wilmette, 111., and Charles Bertram Hart- 
man, Junction City, Kas. 

Honorable Mentions were conferred upon 
forty- three students. 

Certificates for three years of academic 
study with credit were issued to sixteen 
students, seven men and nine women. 

In the department of Decorative Design- 
ing the regular three years diploma was con- 
ferred upon three men and nine women. 
Prizes of One Terms Tuition were awarded 
to Thorwald Peterson, of the third year, 
James Dolan, of the second year, and Hurst 
F. Garrett, of the first year. 
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In the Normal Department the regular 
three years diploma was conferred upon one 
man and thirty-one women. Those gradu- 
ating with honor were 

Margaret R. Weber, Huntington, Ind. 

Kathryn H. Conklin, Oak Park, 111. 

Helen Hudson, Wausau, Wis. 

Charlotte W, Calkins, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mafy H. Bennett, Evansville, Ind. 

Esther M. Lowry, Seattle, Wash. 

In the department of Architecture the 
four years diploma was conferred upon five 
young men and the two years certificate upon 
two young men. The Home Travelling 
Scholarship of J 250, offered by the Art In- 
stitute, was awarded March 17, 1908, to 
A. G. Wickerham of the class of 1908. 



MURAL PAINTING IN THE SCHOOL 
Perhaps the most remarkable and satisfac- 
tory development in the school during the 
last few years has been in the direction of com- 
position, and especially of composition for 
mural decoration. It is well recognized that 
there is difficulty in getting the art student to 
produce actual pictures. Sharing the com- 
mon human aversion to exerting his mental 
and inventive faculties, the art student likes 
best to stand before his living model and re- 
produce as nearly as he can the forms, tones 
and colors which he sees. In truth his diffi- 
culties are great enough to keep him intently 
and agreeably occupied. Hence in the art 
schools of the old world there are found stu- 
dents of ten or fifteen years standing, who 
make the most beautiful life studies, but 
who are totally unable to put figures together 
in a comp>osition, and whose effort is there- 
fore wholly wasted. There have always 
been classes in composition and picture mak- 
ing in the Art Institute, and efforts have been 
made to stimulate this study by prizes and 
special encouragement. 



The solution of the difficulty appears now 
to be offering itself from unexpected quarters, 
namely from the influence of the illustration 
department, and from the opportunity to ex- 
ecute mural paintings for actual use. Stu- 
dents of illustration are naturally more will- 
ing to practice pictorial composition than 
academic students, because they perceive 
that it is an essential part of the business they 
have imdertaken. They expect to make 
pictures. The studies of the illustrator in an 
art school are necessarily almost identical 
with those of the artist, with the modification 
that the illustrator entertains more clearly 
the practical aim. Hence when subjects of 
composition are given out by the instructors 
for general competition it is found that a 
great proportion of the competitors, even in 
highly ideal subjects, are members of the 
illustration classes. It is with much satisfac- 
tion that it has been tbund at the close of the 
last year that there are not only one or two, 
but thirty or forty advanced students who 
are capable of producing respectable figure 
and landscape compositions on a large scale. 
A field has been found for such large com- 
positions in the decoration of public schools, 
social settlements and occasionally of other 
public buildings. Competition with pro- 
fessional artists and decorators is avoided, and 
. work is done only where it could not be con- 
templated otherwise. A small sum is raised, 
perhaps by entertainments by public school 
children or small subscriptions among teachers 
and friends, sufficient to pay for canvas, 
paint and models. The rooms to be deco- 
rated are inspected and measured bv the 
teachers, the students put in their eompetitive 
designs, and the work is executed in the 
class rooms under the supervision of the in- 
structors, this year Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Stevens. 



